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WASHINGTON 


NEW FILM PLANS 


A STATE of expectancy pervades 
Washington film circles as a deci- 
sion is awaited on the setting up of a 
general war information organization. 
Films are to be coordinated with ra- 
dio and press, according to reports, 
to bring about a concerted govern- 
ment war effort in the field of com- 
munications. 

Meanwhile, Film Coordinator Low- 
ell Mellett is in Hollywood to bring 
about closer cooperation between the 
motion picture industry and the gov- 
ernment. Critics are still puzzled at the 
absence of a plan or general strategy 
for the production and distribution of 
war documentaries. It is expected that 
Mellett will make suggestions for pro- 
duction along general lines, rather than 
make assignments for specific subjects. 
In indicating problems rather than 
films the government will leave con- 
siderable responsibility in the hands 
of Hollywood producers. Will Hays, 
whose industry in the past has depre- 
cated documentary films, made the 
remarkable statement last month in 
his annual message, that documentary 
films would have the task of keeping 
the public informed on the war. The 
industry thus reaches out and takes 
over a medium in which it has had 


SPONSORED-FILM 


little experience; but everyone is hop- 
ing for the best when Hollywood doc- 
umentary production gets into full 
swing. 

Several big government films are in 
work. A picture showing the peoples 
and the aims of all the United Nations 
is under advisement. Commander John 
Ford is out in the Pacific, reputedly 
making a feature length film on Pearl 
Harbor. Sam Spewack working di- 
rectly for Mellett, is making a docu- 
mentary film narrative of the world- 
wide events that ended in the second 


world war. The Services are cooperat= ~ 


ing with Hollywood to bring authentic 
material into entertainment films. The 
Marines, in particular, are working 
closely on the production of three 
regular features. 

The most important news in the 
non-theatrical field is the impending 
mobilization of 16mm equipment for 
war work. This has not, yet been offi- 
cially confirmed; but it is known that 
several plans have been submitted. 
They involve the registration of all 
16mm projectors in the United States, 
a questionnaire on their present use 
and a request that the machines be 
voluntarily given over to government 

(Continued on Page Eight) 
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SCHOOLS PRODUCE FILMS 


By ELEANor D. CHILD 
and 
Harpy R. FINcH 


HEN schools begin their pro- 

duction of films, they usually 
begin with little experience and with 
even less equipment. At least that is 
the way that the Greenwich High 
School (Conn.) production group be- 
gan its work in 1937. 

Its first film was one of the simplest 
forms of documentaries—a_ school 
newsreel, designed to inform students 
and parents about their school. It had 
many imperfections; yet it did show 
many of the activities of the school. 
Students and parents alike sang its 
praises; so the group ventured fur- 
ther into the cinematic field. 

This time the group worked on a 
comedy, and the script was writtten 
by English students. They soon found 
that it was much more of a problem 
than the newsreel. The script had to 
be written and rewritten. The actors 
had to be cast in their parts; settings 
and properties were necessary. The 
resultant film, Trouble or Nothing, 
told the story of the rivalry of two 
students over a new girl. 


A documentary film was the next 
problem of the film-making group. 
The local chapter of the American 
Red Cross desired a film showing the 
extent of their activities, and the 
youthful camera enthusiasts produced 
a well-planned film. It was this film 
that showed students the importance 
of research, for they spent many hours 
learning what the Red Cross organi- 
zation was doing before they used any 
footage. 


From this film it was but a step to 
the teaching film. The Greenwich 


school system needed a good teaching 
film showing how the community ob- 
tains its water supply, and the pro- 
duction group decided to produce one 
with the cooperation of the local 
water company. The use of color film 
provided the students with problems 
not encountered heretofore. Our Water 
Supply explained why a good water 
supply has always been of great im- 
portance; then it shows the system 
used in Greenwich to provide pure 
water. So successful was this film that 
the local water company paid for the 
making of special titles and an addi- 
tional print. Grade school teachers 
now use this film as a substitute for a 
trip to the source of water supply. 


Spurred on by what they accom- 
plished in the water film, the students 
devoted their efforts to another class- 
room teaching film. Do You Walk 
Safely was made in collaboration with 
the National Highway Board of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for use in the lower 
grades. Its novel treatment of a very 
important safety subject was suggest- 
ed when conferences on the film were 
first held in the visual aids room. 
During the first part of the koda- 
chrome film, ten pedestrian hazards 
are pictured. Each one is followed by 
a title asking what the pupil would 
do in the same situation. After the 
ten hazards have been shown, the film 
is stopped while the boys and girls 
discuss their solutions for the pedes- 
trian problems. The second half of 
the film shows the safe ways of walk- 
ing in the ten situations. 


The Greenwich High School group 
is but one of more than five hundred 
school groups now engaged in the 
production of films. Of course these 
groups are at all the stages of devel- 
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opment and accomplishment. Those 
who are still in the developmental 
stages need guidance and practical as- 
sistance. For that reason, the Com- 
mittee on Standards for Motion Pic- 
tures of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has published a 
manual* for teachers and students in- 
terested in film production. The man- 
ual deals with all phases of the mak- 
ing of school films, from the organiza- 
tion of the film group, choosing the 
idea, and writing the scenario, to the 
use of camera techniques. 

Glimpses into the work that other 
schools are doing indicate the scope 
of this film-making development. For 
example, in New Haven, Conn., the 
high school film club, under Mr. Don- 
ald Eldridge, has just made an ex- 
ceedingly fine film to show parents 
and other taxpayers the problems in- 
volved in teaching pupils with widely 
different abilities and environments. 
Every person who sees this picture 
will understand more clearly what the 
school is doing for children from the 
slums and from the homes of the well- 
to-do, for children who may be near 
the genius class and those bordering 
upon the moron state, for children 
who are beyond or behind others of 
their own age physically, and for chil- 
dren who have widely divergent emo- 
tional makeups. The high school stu- 
dents who helped with the film gained 
a real knowledge of their community 
and one of its biggest problems. 

Very few parents can visit a school; 
but parents will come out to see a 
movie. Often the movie is cheaper 
than a booklet about the schools and 
more effective. Almost all the schools 
which have made films have made at 
least one movie to carry to the public 
the message of its aims and accom- 
plishments. One of the most. success- 
ful public relations films was made in 
an Illinois town. The film was one of 
the main factors in convincing tax- 
payers not to allow a proposed cut in 
the school budget. One could cite 
many other instances where the pub- 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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FILMS FOR 
WAR WORKERS 


By THomas Bairp 
Director of Non-theatrical Films, Ministry of 
Information (Great Britain) 


NE of the most interesting devel- 

opments in the wartime non- 
theatrical field has been the showing 
of films to specialized audiences. By 
a specialized audience I mean a group 
of people with a technical, trade or 
professional interest. 

The showing of non-theatrical films 
has been organized in Great Britain 
through a large central library which, 
with a film list of over two hundred 
new wartime titles, serves twelve hun- 
dred static 16mm sound projectors. A 
regional film organization operating 
from twelve major cities, serves the 
in-between territory by routing one 
hundred mobile units which give 
shows in outlying districts and to spe- 
cialized audiences. Every month about 
seven thousand films are shown by the 
static projectors and over twenty 
thousand by the mobile units. A grow- 
ing proportion in both these cate- 
gories is devoted to the showing of 
specialized films to pre-selected audi- 
ences. 

An example of unselected audience 
is found in the large armament fac- 
tories throughout the country. These 
industrial workers are specialized only 
in the sense that owing to the inac- 
cessible position of the factory they 


are cut off from their normal film- 
going. Like everyone else in Britain 
they are interested to know how the 
war goes and how the products of 
their factory are being utilized in the 
theatres of war. 

Civil defense workers on the other 
hand are not only an audience which 
requires special selection but one with 
a special interest. New techniques are 
constantly being evolved to improve 
the defense of Britain. It is necessary 
to pass on the new information in as 
vivid a form as possible. Film has 
proved invaluable for this purpose. 
If, however, a civil defense film is 
shown in the ordinary program of a 
public cinema, the proportion of civil 
defense workers may in fact be small. 
It is essential to select the civil defense 
workers from the general audience. 
Some of the time of the mobile units 
is therefore ear-marked for the pro- 
vision of film shows which deal with 
civil defense techniques. These shows 
are given in fire stations and A.R.P. 
sector posts. 

The fundamental revolution in Brit- 
ish agriculture has called for the 
quick dissemination of information to 
the farmer. It is easy to pre-select civil 
defense workers but farmers only on 
rare occasions congregate. If a mobile 
show is given in a village one may, in 
fact, only have a small proportion of 
actual farmers; the rest will be vil- 


lagers with a more general interest. 
We therefore arrange shows for the 
special benefit of farmers at meetings 
of the National Farmers Union and 
the Young Farmers Clubs. We have 
also hired cinemas in market towns 
on market day to show special pro- 
grams of agricultural films. 

People in Britain soon realized the 
importance of making the best use of 
even the smallest garden. Many city 
people who moved into the country 
out of reach of bombs found them- 
selves, for the first time, with a garden 
to work. They were eager for infor- 
mation and help. Allotment Holders 
Associations were formed so that peo- 
ple might pool resources and learn 
from each other. A series of films 
dealing with gardening techniques 
were prepared and shown especially 
at meetings of Allotment Holders As- 
sociations. 

The blitz produced a number of 
sometimes rather difficult surgical 
cases. Brilliant plastic surgeons per- 
formed a series of remarkable opera- 
tions. The results of these were of 
vital interest to surgeons all over 
Great Britain. A technicolor film was 
therefore made of a number of cases 
and the result was a vivid and dra- 
matic medical document. This film 
was obviously unsuitable for general 
distribution. Its showing demanded a 
highly selected audience, so it was 
shown only to special groups in hos- 
pitals and in medical schools. Again 
some of the time of the mobile units 
was diverted to meet this urgent and 
important need. 

A large audience such as house- 
wives can have a special interest, but 
they may not be prepared to see cook- 
ery films on their night out. More im- 
portant, their husbands may not be 
prepared for this. But women were 
anxidus to learn how to make do on 
limited rations and short supplies. 
They had to scrap the old cook book 
and learn new home economics. Films 
covering kitchen craft and cooking 
were made and these were shown on 
the projectors based in domestic sci- 
ence schools and in women’s insti- 
tutes. The afternoon time of the mo- 
bile units was devoted to catering to 
all kinds of women’s meetings. Now 
that many women are in industry or 
civil defense work, we shall have to 
think of other ways to reach selected 
women’s audience. We shall probably 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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FILMS FROM DOWN UNDER 


As war developments centered the 
world’s interest on the southwest Pa- 
cific last month, the Australian News 
and Information Bureau (610 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C.) announced the release 
in the United States of a large num- 
ber of educational films about Austra- 
lia. The films are as follows: 

NOTE 

LOAN. No charge is made to bor- 
rowers, who are required, however, 
to replace or repair any films dam- 
aged or lost. 

CONDITION. The films are forwarded 
as in good order and condition. Any 
defects found or repairs required to 
be made by borrowers should be re- 
ported to the Bureau. 

FREIGHT. The cost of transport to 
and from borrowers is payable by 
them. 

REPORTS. The Director would ap- 
preciate reports on the reaction of 
the audiences to the films shown, and 
a full list of showings. 

copiges. The Bureau has negatives 
of all films marked with an asterisk 
(*) in this list. Copies may be pur- 
chased. The figures in parentheses 
after the titles are serial numbers of 
the films. 

SOUND FILMS 

*Road to Victory. (2) 35mm: 1820 
ft. 16mm: 728 ft. 19 minutes. A stir- 
ring film dramatizing the outbreak of 
war in Europe and following its course 
through Belgium, Dunkirk, London, 
Libya and the Mediterranean. 

* Australia Marches with Britain. 
(12) 35mm: 1455 ft. l6mm: 582 ft. 
15 minutes. A comprehensive view of 
Australia’s war effort, the production 
of foodstuffs, wool, munitions of all 
kinds, aeroplanes, warships. 

* Australia Has Wings. (1) 35mm: 
990 ft. 16mm: 396 ft. 1014 minutes. 
Australian workmen building Wirr- 
away planes, and the Pratt and Whit- 
ney engines now being used in the 
Australian-built Beaufort bombers. 
Wirraways, manned by young Austra- 
lians, flying in defense of Australian 
territory. 

* Defenders of Tobruk. (26) 35mm: 
753 ft. l6mm: 301 ft. 814 minutes. 
Fighting scenes during the six months’ 
siege of Tobruk. 

A..F. Magazine No. 1. (23) 16mm: 
330 ft. 9 minutes. Life of Australian 
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soldiers in Tobruk during six months’ 
siege. Actual fighting pictures, includ- 
ing air raids and the sinking of a ves- 
sel in the harbor by enemy bombers. 

A.I.F. Magazine No. 2. (24) 16mm: 
288 ft. 8 minutes. Fighting by Austra- 
lian soldiers in Greece and Crete. 

* Fashions for Men. (3) 35mm: 1034 
ft. l6mm: 414 ft. 11 minutes. Men’s 
fashions in Australia today are mili- 
tary fashions. The popular color is 
khaki or air force blue, the popular 
hat a steel helmet. The film shows 
soldier types, workers in munitions 
industries, the making of parachutes, 
the processing of wool into hats and 
uniforms, the making of steel helmets 
and equipment for Australian and 
United Nations’ soldiers. Women’s 
part in war industry is shown. The 
film is a tribute to Australia’s “men 
and women without uniform.” 

*Keeping the Fleet at Sea. (11) 
35mm: 1087 ft. l6mm: 435 ft. 11 min- 
utes. Australian cruisers are kept fit 
by the overhauling and victualling 
departments at the arsenals, one of 
which is shown. Glimpses of the Aus- 
tralian shipbuilding industry are also 
seen. 

*It’s the Navy. (4) 35mm: 1075 ft. 
l6mm: 430 ft. 11 minutes. Australia 
has 12,000 miles of coastline to guard 
and she has a small but efficient navy 
for the task. Her men are recruited 
from fine physical types and receive 
a thoroughly modern training in the 
naval bases. 

Gunners of the Sky. (22) 16mm: 
325 ft. 9 minutes. A complete view of 
the training of the Royal Australian 
Air Force. 

*Air Road to Gold. (48) 35mm: 
1015 ft. 16mm: 406 ft. 11 minutes. 
Views over Papua, the Australian sec- 
tion of the mainland of New Guinea. 
The wild mountain scenery is taken 
from one of the planes flying from 
Port Moresby to the goldfields. The 
film shows how transport planes, 
which carried gold-dredging machin- 
ery over impenetrable country made 
possible the exploitation of New 
Guinea’s gold. 

Teddy Bears at Play. (42) 35mm: 
445 ft. 16mm: 178 ft. 444 minutes. A 
charming study of the Koala, or na- 
tive bear, of Australia. 

*Bushland Revels. (29) 35mm: 725 


ft. 16mm: 290 ft. 8 minutes. The dance 
and song of the Lyre-bird, probably 
the world’s greatest mimic. Taken by 
a naturalist after three months’ pa- 
tient watchfulness in a fern gully. 

* Aussie Oddities. (28) 35mm: 775 
ft. l6mm: 310 ft. 844 minutes. The 
giant Gippsland worm, chain cater- 
pillar, bower bird, leeches, ibis and 
kangaroo. 

*Golden Fleece. (21) 35mm: 870 
ft. l6mm: 348 ft. 914 minutes. The 
sheep and wool industry of Australia, 
including mustering, shearing, dip- 
ping, wool classing, transport and 
auctioning. 

*Among the Hardwoods. (27) 35 
mm: 1025 ft. lomm: 410 ft. 11 min- 
utes. The lumber (timber) industry 
in the Jarrah and Karri forests of the 
south-west of Western Australia. The 
film shows the felling of timber, haul- 
ing by bullocks, motor lorries and 
trains, and sawmills in operation. 

Timber. (36) 16mm: 320 ft. 9 min- 
utes. The lumber industry near Mel- 
bourne among the spurs of the Great 
Divide. Shots of a bush fire. 

Vineyard of Empire. (30) 35mm: 
985 ft. l6mm: 394 ft. 10144 minutes. 
A general view of the wine industry 
in Australia, covering the growing of 
the grapes, gathering and carting, and 
the treatment and testing of the prod- 
uct within a typical winery. 

*Heart of Australia. (47) 35mm: 
910 ft. 16mm: 364 ft. 10 minutes. From 
Sydney and Adelaide to Alice Springs 
in the center of the continent. There 
are good shots of the beautiful oasis 
of Palm Valley, the rugged cliffs of 
Glen Helen Gorge and the quaint 
dances of the aborigines. 

Through the Centre. (35) 16mm: 
1050 ft. 29 minutes. Shots of capital 
cities; Marble Bar and its mines; 
Broome and the pearling industry; 
crocodile hunting; aborigines and a 
corroboree; Darwin and its militia; 
buffalo hunting; termites and other 
ants; Tennants Creek goldfield; Alice 
Springs: an aborigine mission; the 
Palm Valley oasis; and Coober Pedy 
opal field. 

Wandering Westward. (38) 16mm: 
590 ft. 15 minutes. Shots of Australian 
cities; aborigines; the Golden Mile at 
Kalgoorlie; the goldfields water-sup- 
ply line; a cattle station; New Norcia 
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mission and the Flying Doctor system. 

*Canberra, Australia’s Federal Cap- 
ital. (46) 35mm: 1030 ft. 16 mm: 412 
ft. 11 minutes. An historical and pic- 
torial account of the building of a 
model garden city. The first parlia- 
ment to sit at Canberra was opened 
by the present King and Queen, and 
some of the ceremonies on that occa- 
sion are shown. 

Pleasure Trove. (49) 16mm: 350 ft. 
914 minutes. Sydney harbor, the South 
Coast of New South Wales and the 
Blue Mountains. The film is princi- 
pally devoted to the Jenolan limestone 
caves. 

*Tropic Garden. (45) 35mm: 1088 
ft. 16mm: 435 ft. 1244 minutes. Tropic 
isles off North Queensland; fish among 
the coral; aborigines; and a tree- 
climbing kangaroo. 

*Follow the Sun. (50) 16mm: 378 
ft. 10 minutes. Interesting shots of the 
great Barrier Reef and its varied fish 
and bird life. 

* Australia Calling. (40) 35mm: 
1815 ft. 16mm: 726 ft. 19 minutes. A 
little dated as to dresses and automo- 
biles; otherwise an excellent general 
view of Australian life and scenery, 
from Fremantle to the Great Barrier 
Reef. 

SILENT FILMS 

Australian Interlude. (10) (In col- 
or.) 16mm: 390 ft. 10 minutes. Views 
of Sydney. Koala, kangaroo, emu. 
Surfing beaches. Perth University. 
Eucalypts and wildflowers. Surfing at 
Cottesloe, near Perth. 

Outback Life in Australia. (51) 16 
mm: 320 ft. 9 minutes. Four short 
films on one reel: Station Life; The 
Drover; Work Mates of the Sheep- 
men; Nursery of the Thoroughbreds. 


HIGH MASS 


A Solemn High Mass has been re- 
corded on film for the first time in 
The Eternal Gift (16mm, sound) , pro- 
duced under the supervision of the 
Perpetual Novena in honor of our 
Sorrowful Mother. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor Fulton 
J. Sheen interprets the Latin prayers 
and the symbolism of the Mass and 
the Rev. James R. Keane, O.S.M. acts 
as Celebrant. Hymns and prayers are 
sung by the Schola Cantorum and a 
choir of 50 Gregorian Chanters, with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra per- 
forming the musical score. 

The film is available through Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 


BIBLE STORIES 


Stories of the Bible in twenty-min- 
ute 16mm sound films have been pro- 
duced and are ready for distribution 
by Cathedral Pictures of Hollywood. 
Three subjects are now available: A 
Certain Nobleman, which portrays the 
customs and habits of people in the 
time of Jesus, especially those sur- 
rounding the miracle of the healing 
of the nobleman’s son; The Child of 
Bethlehem, which gives selected inci- 
dents from the stories of the birth of 
Jesus and his boyhood to the age of 
twelve, according to the Gospels of 
Luke and Matthew; and The Story of 
the Prodigal Son, the story as Jesus 
told it. All three are issued with study 
guides. 

Cathedral Pictures also have ready 
Cairo to Karnak (1 reel, 16mm, 
sound), which describes the trip be- 
tween the two cities. 


WORK AND STUDY 


The cooperative work - and - study 
plan of Antioch College is the subject 
of a film made by one of the college 
students, George C. Klein. Entitled 
Campus Frontiers (1200 feet, 16mm, 
Kodachrome, with commentary and 
music synchronized on records), the 
film gives a brief introduction to the 
general Antioch plan and takes the 
observer on a tour of typical jobs 
which the students hold in fields of 
business, science and engineering. 
Klein acted as cameraman, director 
and technician, using his own amateur 
equipment through 6,000 miles of lo- 
cations. Local business men and more 
than 200 students and faculty mem- 
bers participated in the production. 
Inquire personnel department Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The pro- 
ducer is now with Training Film Pro- 
duction Laboratories at Wright Field. 


MODEL 


Model airplane building, a hobby 
of interest to several million people 
in the United States, has now been 
drafted for training military person- 
nel in aircraft recognition and range 
estimation in gunnery practice. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox has 
asked model airplane builders for 
500,000 aircraft models to be used for 
military purposes and also for the 
training of civilians in aircraft recog- 
nition. The Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is preparing plans and speci- 
fications for the model airplanes and 
is furnishing them to the U. S. Office 
of Education which will distribute 
them to the State Commissioner of 
Education for distribution to schools. 
All models built for the Navy and 
civilian spotters must be constructed 
to the same scale and must pass in- 
spection so that they meet size speci- 
fications required by the Navy. The 
models are to be made on a precise 
scale of 1-72 inches; a model plane 
seen at 35 feet is identical with the 
true airplane at just under a half- 
mile. 

Contributing to the promotion of 
air-mindedness in the public and to 
the education of youth in the field of 
aeronautics and tied in with the model 
plane building request from the Navy 
is a new film entitled Youth Takes to 


AVIATION 


Wings, 16 and 35mm, sound (Bray 
Pictures, 729 7th Ave., N.Y.C.). The 
film is an authorized “Air Youth of 
America” motion picture, endorsed 
and approved by the National Aero- 
nautics Association, and is based on 
the traveling air show of the Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia. The film demon- 
strates the principles of aerodynamics 
and what it takes to get a plane into 
the air. It indicates the role that hun- 
dreds of thousands of young model 
airplane builders and flyers will play 
in the future development of the avia- 
tion industry and in our war effort. 

Other aviation films available from 
Bray Pictures in 16mm sound include: 
Youth Trains for Aviation, 1 reel, how 
youth is learning the principles of 
building and flying model airplanes 
and creating new types in order to 
build a reservoir from which will 
come designers, pilots, mechanics, and 
aircraftsmen of the future; Methods 
of Flight, 2 reels, a picturization of 
the various types of flying; Essential 
Parts and Types of Planes, 1 reel, how 
the plane flies and types of fliers; 
Aerodynamics—Part I—Properties of 
Air, 4 reel; Aerodynamics—Part II 
—Lift, 34, reel; Aerodynamics—Part 


IIl—Air Resistance and Streamlining, 
reel. 
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Complete Library of Defense Films 
including 
SAFEGUARDING 
MILITARY INFORMATION 
(Official Signal Corps Film) 


Call or write 


King Cole’s Sound Service, Jur. 
Main office—203 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: LExington 2-6781-2-3-4 
BRANCHES—UPSTATE NEW YORK, CONN., & N.J. 


SAFETY FILMS --- Now Available 
“CHECK WELL BEFORE USING" 


for commercial vehicles 


“DRIVE FOR VICTORY" 


for motor vehicle conservation 
“HUSTLE AND BUSTLE"—for bus operators 


“KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM SAFETY" 
for restaurant employees 


16mm sound motion pictures — for information address 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


Vision Educational Productions 


509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


be 
Les. ATI EF 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 
130 W. 46 St. Larchmont, Chicago 
New York, N.Y. 716 No. Labrea, Hollywood 


Meetings and Specialty Recordings. 


LAYOUTS FOR 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, BOOKLETS, 
FOLDERS, PACKAGES, TRADE 
PAPERS, MAGAZINE AND 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

NATHANIEL 
POUSETTE - DART 
10 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBESTO 
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lic relation film has made staunch 
supporters for the schools. 

Besides, the public relations film 
affords teachers an excellent, objective 
viewpoint of their work. Time to 
Spare, recently completed by the 
Mercer County Schools of West Vir- 
ginia, is largely a teacher training film 
designed for use in the one-teacher 
field. This sound film, supervised by 
Mr. Godfrey Elliot, shows how the 
daily schedule can be organized to 
provide sufficient time for the indi- 
vidual and group work that students 
need. Students aided in its production. 

A cross between the public rela- 
tions and the classroom film is a series 
of movies made by the Pasadena 
Public Schools, under the supervision 
of Mr. Harry H. Haworth, head of the 
school’s visual service. In Scratchfoot 
Ranch, a first grade unit, the children 
develop a ranch, pick and sell their 
crop of figs. Junior Citrus Corpora- 
tion shows second and third graders 
pruning, spraying, and fumigating a 
citrus tree. We and Our Health re- 
cords a feeding experiment to show 
the effects of a properly balanced 
diet. The Story of a Wool Blanket 
shows fourth grade children washing, 
carding, spinning wool, and weaving 
a small blanket. The Romance of Ex- 
ploration displays the development of 
language, spelling, arithmetic, and 
other skills involved in presenting a 
pageant about exploration. Communi- 
cation shows a sixth grade unit on this 
subject and stresses the music work 
involved. Art in Living discusses the 
art education being done in a junior 
high school and the application of 
art to everyday life. 

In Petersburg, Illinois, the Harris 
High School, under the direction of 
Miss Stella Salveson, an English in- 
structor, has made a film called Lin- 
coln Group at Salem. Lincoln’s pio- 
neer home and authentic costumes of 
the period make the film valuable to 
any history class. 

The Reading (Penn.) High School, 
with Miss Eloise Hettinger as adviser, 
has produced a health film, Watch 
Your Posture. This picture showed 
the posture of every student in an 
English Class. It helped to bring 
about better posture in the school. 

What is believed to be the first 
teaching film in the field of English 
grammar has been made by the West- 
brook (Calif.) Junior-Senior High 


School. Subject-Verb-Object, which 
uses color in titles to symbolize mean- 
ings, deals with the more important 
grammatical relations as recommend- 
ed in recent studies. 

Darien (Conn.) High School stu- 
dents, with Mr. Arthur Bibbins, a 
mathematical instructor, in charge, 
have produced a color film, Commu- 
nity Patterns in Geometry, which is a 
novel way of making students alert to 
different examples of parallel lines 
(railroad tracks, etc.) , hexagons (hon- 
eycombs), octagons (highway stop 
signs) , cylinders (oil tanks) and more 
complicated figures (lathe gears and 
kettle drums) . 

Several years ago the John Jay High 
School students of Cleveland, Ohio, 
under the direction of Mr. L. K. 
Meola, filmed the techniques of oper- 
ating a typewriter. As a result, teach- 
ers discovered a more efficient method 
of teaching typewriter operation. Be- 
cause this film was so successful, an- 
other such film has been made by the 
school this year, with Mr. Anthony 
Cope in charge. 

A group under Mr. Edward Wheeler 
in the Bristol (Conn.) High School 
has just completed a film for a local 
greenhouse company that specializes 
in chrysanthemums. This color pic- 
ture used displays of the flowers to 
great advantage. Previously this group 
developed a film for a local clock fac- 
tory. 

In Tennessee, the Central High 
School of Memphis has an 8mm melo- 
drama called The Lady Killer, or 
Who Killed the Lady? By experiment- 
ing with lighting and camera angles, 
and by developing an exciting, humor- 
ous script, the southern boys and girls 
gained a new insight into melodrama 
—in the movies and in books. 

The above material serves only to 
present samples of the film-making 
that is being done in our secondary 
schools. However, the samples and the 
total picture of this activity lead one 
to this prediction: “Within the next 
ten years, the school-made films will 
be just as important and _ possibly 
more important than the school news- 
paper and the school magazine of to- 
day.” 


WESLEY GREENE has been ap- 
pointed general supervisor of all dis- 


tribution for the National Film Board 
of Canada. 


REEVES 
35mm. 


MUSIC 

Three new one-reel music films 
under the general title “Keyboard 
Concerts,” are announced by Pictorial 
Films, Inc. (1650 B’way, N.Y.C.). The 
performance is given by the Paolo 
Gallico three-piano ensemble and 
includes the following selections: 
1. Johann Strauss’ “The Artist’s Life,” 
and “Minute Waltz,” by Chopin. 
2. Shubert selections. 3. “Troika,” by 
Tchaikowsky; “Prelude in G Minor,” 
by Rachmaninoff; and “Flight of the 
Bumble Bee,” by Rimsky Korsakoff. 


General Electric is the sponsor 
of a non-theatrical film on food, 
called Vanishing Vitamins (16mm, 
sound, color), featuring recently dis- 
covered facts about food preservation. 
Producer is Spot Films, Inc. (339 E. 
48th St., N.Y.C.). Distributor is W. D. 
Galpin, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


JAPAN 


Know Your Enemy — Japan! one 
reel, sound, the first of a series of 
films dealing with the allies and ene- 
mies of the United States, will be 
released on May 15, by the Princeton 
Film Center. It will be distributed na- 
tionally in both 35mm and 16mm to 
theaters, Civilian Defense Councils, 
schools, industrial organizations, and 
local governments. The Princeton Film 
Center is producing the film with the 
cooperation of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, recognized authorities on 
Japan and other Far Eastern coun- 
tries. 


TOWN MEETING 


Planned for fall release is a series 
of films transferring “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air” to the screen. At 
the present time questionnaires are 
being sent out to interested education- 
al groups surveying the field to deter- 
mine whether such a project would 
be feasible. As announced by Pictorial 
Films, Inc. (RKO Building, New York 
City), it is planned to have Town 
Hall expand its program to the field 
of motion pictures and present a series 
of films based upon its radio program, 
with George V. Denny, Jr., acting as 
Moderates and bringing to the screen 
leaders in American life to discuss 
national problems. 


The plan is as follows: Each month, 
from October through May, a new film 
will be produced and distributed to 
subscribers who will pay $15 per 
month for one 20 minute, 16mm sound 
film. If the eight months’ subscription 
is paid in advance the subscribers’ fee 
will be $105 for the series. The series 
will be issued in 16mm sound only; 
no theatrical release is being consid- 
ered. 


Discussions will be illustrated by 
maps, charts, diagrams and related 
materials, “America’s Town Meeting 
on the Screen” is designed to provide 
a basis for a continued discussion after 
the film has been presented by educa- 
tional groups. The plan and survey is 
being carried out with the official ap- 
proval of “Town Hall, Inc,” and Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. 


(Continued from Page Three) 
show these films to the women at their 
jobs. 

The pre-selection of audiences can 
not be done in the ordinary theatre, 
which is bound to have mixed audi- 
ences with only a general interest. 
Only the non-theatrical going to local 
organizations can provide the highly 
specialized program which the war- 
time situation demands. 

The practical benefits of these spe- 
cialized programs is sometimes easily 
seen. When the film Defeat Diphtheria 
was shown in every non-theatrical 
program and to every women’s audi- 
ence over a period of three months, 
the applications from women to have 
their children immunized increased 
rapidly. When the film Kill That Rat 
was shown in all agricultural pro- 
grams, the requests for the coopera- 
tion of the Pest Officers of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture reached new highs. 

Now we are engaged in the showing 
of Fire Guard, which deals with the 
organization and training of the fire- 
fighting and fire-watching personnel. 
Fire Guard is not only an instruc- 
tional film, but it also dramatizes the 
necessity of being prepared for the 
enemy’s greatest weapon—fire. At the 
moment some three hundred 16mm 
copies of this film are being shown on 
mobile units and distributed from the 
Central Film Library. It is being 
shown in fire stations, in A.R.P. posts, 
in village halls, and schools. It will, 
in the course of three months, reach 
an audience of over a million people 
in Britain. 


EMERSON YORKE STUDIO 


130 WEST 46th STREET 
Phone: BRyant 9-9091 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FILMLAND in general, and Emerson Yorke Studio in par- 
ticular, can be proud of the excellent instructional pix which Producer 


Emerson Yorke turned out for the U. S. Office of Education in conjunc- 


tion with the National Defense Training Program. 


. . The producer 


screened two of the films t'other day for a super-critical audience of 
celluloid industry experts, who were enormously impressed with the 
technical excellence of the reels. . . . Latter were Operations On The 
Shaper. “Machining A Cast Iron Rectangular Block.” and Operations 
On The Radial Drill, “Drilling And Tapping Cast Steel.” . . . These and 
other Yorke-fashioned pix which are coming along will go far toward 
training factory workers to win the war. . . . Our famous Order of Ap- 
plause (with two palms) also goes to Floyde E. Brooker, Director of Visual 
Aids, U. S. Office of Education, who was liaison officer for the films; 
John W. Barritt, U.S. Office of Education, who was technical consultant; 
Edward Hyland, cinematographer: Sam A. Datlowe, film editor: Alois 
Havrilla, narrator: and Castle Films, Inc., of New York, the distributor. 
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CANADA ON THE WORLD FRONT 


Canada’s documentary camera has 
developed a world wide range. It has 
proved that not dictatorship only is 
photogenic. The sight of free men 
marching can be an even greater 
spectacle. 

Two years ago this month the Na- 
tional Film Board, Ottawa, produced 
the documentary film, Atlantic Patrol, 
first in the series entitled “Canada 
Carries On.” Production was started 
in the fall of 1939 and the film re- 
leased in April, 1940. Since that time 
the National Film Board has produced 
one of these documentary films a 
month with Stuart Legg as producer. 


At first the Board was concerned 
with telling the people of Canada the 
story of their war effort in purely 
Canadian terms, but inevitably as his- 
tory surged ahead, so the plans of the 
Board developed with it. Moving out 
into world film editorials, they fitted 
their material into the international 
picture and embraced a United Na- 
tions point of view. Without losing 
their original aim, which was to link 
the Canadian people with the drama 
of war, they covered history with an 
eye to powerful audience appeal both 
in Britain and the United States. 

In December they inaugurated a 
new series, “The World in Action,” 
distributed in the United States 
through United Artists. Churchill’s 
Island, the first, is to be released this 
month. Already produced but with 
release dates still to be announced are 
This Is Blitz, New Soldiers Are Tough 
and Battle for Oil. This material is at 
present only available for theatrical 
release. 


Some of the earlier N.F.B. issues 
showing how democracy stripped for 
war are now being released non-the- 
atrically in the United States. Titles 
are listed below in section A, Democ- 
racy at War. 


The National Film Board has also 
carried out a production program of 
educational films in 16 millimeter size 
of interest both in the school and in 
the non-school field. A number of 
these have been cut, edited and print- 
ed for distribution in the United 
States. Sections A and B are black and 
white: Section C, color. 


These films, all in sound, are offered 
for United States distribution through 
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existing libraries and organizations 
in the United States. Inquiries should 
be addressed to local distributors or 


to the National Film Board, Ottawa. 


A. DEMOCRACY AT WAR 


Atlantic Patrol (10 min.) Battle of 
the Atlantic lifelines. 

Battle of Brains (13 min.) Shows 
dramatic contrast between static and 
mobile war. From the battlefronts 
to the laboratories where scientists 
work to perfect deadlier weapons than 
the enemy. Story of the army that 
fights behind the army. 

Call for Volunteers (10 min.) How 
women in a democracy can organize 
their community for war. 

Children from Overseas (11 min.) 
Britain’s evacuee children discover 
North America. 

Everywhere in the World (16 min.) 
Opens with President Roosevelt’s defi- 
nitions of the four freedoms. Men and 
materials go out from North America 
to fight on the fronts of the world. 

Heroes of the Atlantic (15 min.) 
The Merchant Navy’s part in the cru- 
cial battle of the Atlantic. 

Home Front (11 min.) Women who 
keep the home front. 

Tools of War (20 min.) North 
America, the mighty arsenal of the 
United Nations. 


B. HUMAN AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Heritage (17 min.) Clearing and de- 
velopment of the Canadian West. How 
world demand for wheat was followed 
by years of drought. Modern methods 
of irrigation and farming put the 
West on a new and sounder economic 
basis. 

North West Frontier (25 min.) Fur 
trading, and mining around Great 
Slave and Great Bear Lakes. Church 
missions and welfare work among the 
Eskimos and Indians. 

Peoples of Canada (21 min.) Men 
and women of many races find work, 
bread and freedom in the Canadian 
West. Cross section of the old world, 
creating the future of the new. France, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
Germany, the Ukraine, Russia and 
many other countries add their blood- 
streams to Canadian democracy. Pro- 


duced by Stuart Legg. 


C. MISCELLANEOUS (Color) 

Canadian Landscape (18 min.) A 
teacher's film produced in collabora- 
tion with the National Gallery and 
showing the art of one of Canada’s 
leading artists, A. Y. Jackson. 

Iceland on the Prairies (22 min.) 
Canadian Icelanders represent fusion 
of two cultures. While playing leading 
parts in academic, medical and civic 
life, they also learn the saga and leg- 
ends of their forefathers. Each year 
they celebrate picturesque F jalkonna, 
a ceremony symbolizing the bonds be- 
tween the old world and the new. 

Maple Sugar (11 min.) All the color 
of Quebec woods in early spring. The 
habitant farmer’s scarlet sleigh, the 
sparkling snow, tall blue shadows in 
the woods and the tawny glow of 
boiling maple sugar. 

Ottawa on the River (18 min.) Color- 
ful life of Canada’s capital city. Otta- 
wa, center of government and lumber- 
ing, city of open market places and 
parks. In winter crowds flock to skate 
on the frozen river. (Also available 
in black and white.) 

Peace River (20 min.) Story of the 
homesteader 1000 miles north of the 
Canadian border. Vast land where 
pioneers have sown wheat, established 
fur farms, fished the rivers. Vivid 
panorama showing how time and the 
dogged courage of the pioneer have 
linked a wilderness with the modern 
world. 


(Continued from Page One) 

work during their idle period. If this 
plan goes through, the 16mm field 
may for the first time be completely 
organized into circuits, and broken 
down according to specialized inter- 
ests. The forte of the 16mm film is its 
low cost and specialization. Films can 
be made and shown to relatively small 
audiences. How this medium has been 
used in England is described by 
Thomas Baird of the M.O.I. in this 
issue of FILM NEWS. 

The coming year may see many 
small shows in libraries, community 
centers, and even in mobile units, at- 
tended by audiences drawn from the 
Civilian Defense set-ups, factories, 
farmer groups and others for the pur- 
pose of adding to their knowledge and 
experience through instructional and 


documentary films. 


« 


